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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



Marxisme et Sociologie. — The thesis as to the diverse forms of co-operation 
between men, which was at the basis of Marx's theory of the social nature of 
production, and which he showed to be true throughout the economic order, 
has been applied by sociologists to the whole social process. In his theory of 
circulation and of the genesis of value, Marx struck upon a conception of 
human relationships, which has been expanded and utilized by the social psy- 
chologists. Marx and Engels recognized that all social facts are in the last 
analysis psychic in their nature ; but purposes consciously pursued by indi- 
viduals are not the sufficient cause of social evolution. Unconscious and en- 
vironmental influences are of great importance. Most sociologists would recog- 
nize this and agree that the reasons by which men explain their conduct rarely 
indicate the real causes of their institutions. Moral conceptions, principles, and 
systems of conduct, far from being the directing force in a given society, are 
seen by the sociologist to be merely the expression of the exigencies of that 
society. Marxism has put the problem in the same terms as, to specify its 
position in respect to that of the individual psychology, the objective sociology 
wishes to occupy today. As to the solution of the problem and the positive 
programme there is no such agreement between marxists and sociologists. 
Marxism would interpret the evolution of society and solve the problem of 
social amelioration from the narrow materialistic standpoint ; sociology as a 
philosophy and as a technique of social amelioration, would assume the broader, 
more comprehensive "sociological" point of view. — C. Bouqle, Rev. Meta. et 
Morale, November, 1908. E. F. C. 

The Industrial Training of Women. — The industrial training of women is 
of equal importance with that of men. An intelligent care of the home is the ideal 
of citizenship for the girl, but if she is a worker, she must look to industrial 
education as the means of preparation for the achievement of that ideal. 
Women must be prepared to take a larger place in the skilled industries. The 
presence of thousands of young girl workers in unskilled occupations is one of 
our most difficult industrial and social problems. By raising the standard of 
health, cleanliness, and morality, by stimulating interest in learning to do some- 
thing which requires exercise of the mind, by giving sufficient technical skill 
to insure opportunities of advancement, and by making possible a wage sufficient 
to maintain self-respect, industrial training for women will have a highly bene- 
ficial effect upon the home, as well as upon industrial processes. — Florence M. 
Marshall, Annals. Amer. Acad., January, 1909. E. F. C. 

Science and the Practical Problems of the Future.— Abundant power 
is soon to be the factor upon which material advancement will chiefly depend. 
Upon its attainment depends in the immediate future the welfare of the race, and 
ultimately its very perpetuity. For success in this we must look to science. 
Material progress is based upon science. Pure science must produce knowledge 
before it can be applied by the technologist and inventor. So it is that Europe 
with the greater productiveness of her pure science has always been ahead of 
America in technological development. Science has its home in the university; 
we are deficient in great men of science because we have not, as yet, universities 
that sufficiently foster and encourage research. Teaching and administration 
are exalted above investigation. The advancement of knowledge through the 
promotion of science is the true function of the university; and this can come 
only through research and investigation. — E. L. Nichols, Science, January 1, 
1909. E. F. C. 
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The Civic Responsibilities of Democracy in an Industrial District.— 
The civic responsibilities of democracy in an industrial district are to come 
abreast of, and improve upon, any community standards reached under any 
other system of government ; and second, to do this in a democratic way, as 
distinct from a despotic or paternalistic way. There is necessity for increasing 
our municipal administrative areas, and for relating them to the functions 
which must be performed through them. Democracy must overhaul the social 
machinery through which it operates. This social machinery can be tested in at 
least two ways — its operating efficiency and its promotion of the common well- 
being. The community may improve the quality and lessen the cost of the food 
supplies of its working population. It must meet and solve the housing problem, 
and the question of sanitation in home and factory. It must guard its workers 
from accident, disease, and death, due to the industrial process. — Paul U. Kel- 
logg, Charities and Commons, January 2, 1909. E. F. C. 

Le probleme penal au moment present et la peine de mort. — Criminal 
legislation of modern people divides the acts to be dealt with into three 
groups: crimes and misdemeanors against (1) public order, (2) persons, 
(3) property. As the basis of penalties intended to secure the public order, men 
have successively postulated the defense of: (1) religion, (2) the unity of the 
state, (3) the nation, (4) vested interests and property. Today the view is 
advanced that before all, and almost to the exclusion of everything else, should 
be the defense of the laboring classes. This theory contains vicious possibilities. 
The whole problem of the treatment of the delinquent classes is unsettled. The 
"individualization of punishment" is much agitated but the practical difficulties 
involved are very great. The "indeterminate sentence" is favored, but here, 
too, the administration of the law becomes highly complicated. Capital punish- 
ment seems necessary to the suppression of murder. A rational criminal code 
is yet to be developed. — Henri Joly, Revue des deux Mondes, January 1, 1909. 

E. F. C. 

The Future of Parties in America. — Between Republicans and Democrats 
today there is no issue. Both Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan represent themselves as 
President Roosevelt's heir, and stand pledged to continue his policies. Four 
years ago both parties were essentially "conservative ;" today both are essen- 
tially "radical.'' Laisses faire has given place to public control. The public 
conscience has been awakened and morality in politics has suddenly come to be 
fashionable. Four years hence there will be a realignment of party lines. Old 
names may be preserved but nothing more. The radical party may adopt the 
name Liberal ; the conservatives may probably retain the name Republican. 
There will also be in America a Labor party. Finally, foreign politics will become 
a party question. — A. Maurice Loer, Fortnightly Review, January, 1909. 

E. F. C. 

The Solid South a National Calamity. — In the last two presidential con- 
tests the South has stood practically alone against the rest of the country. The 
time has arrived to emancipate herself from this deadly one-party system. It is 
a calamity to the nation as a whole, because it prevents the reincorporation of 
a section, once in revolt, in such a way as to wipe out the last vestages of the 
Civil War. It is a calamity to the South herself, first, because it makes political 
success on that basis impossible ; second, because it prevents the eligibility of 
her statesmen to office ; third, because it dwarfs her political genius, which, prior 
to 1861, furnished such a large proportion of leading statesmen. The Panama 
Canal will accelerate her economic activity She should emancipate herself 
politically. — Hannis Taylor, North American Review, January, 1909. A. E. R. 

The Problem before Women is not to learn how to do well what has been 
denied their sex in the past but to make their training count most for their sex 
and the race on the whole. The fact that some activities have been denied 
woman in the past is not a conclusive argument that they are the tasks she 
should perform. The home is now the most backward and least interesting of 
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places because women have neglected their own occupation in the past in the 
endeavor to get into those of the other sex. President Eliot has rightly said that 
the refusal to recognize child-rearing as an intellectual occupation is one of the 
greatest mistakes civilized men and women have ever committed. This ought to 
be more interesting than adding columns of figures or pounding a typewriter. — 
Annie Nothan Meyer, Appleton's Magazine, February, 1909. L. L. B. 

La P16be Orientate is struggling between the inertia of the past and the 
unrest and diversity of the present. Poverty-stricken and close to nature, he is 
yet an industrious worker, only too often lost in details. He is often sunk in 
brutal pleasures of the past, but with the arising order he catches a glimpse of 
saner and more refined amusements.. It is only at a distance that we find him 
monstrous and stolid. With the passing of oppression and exploitation he will 
burst forth into a most adaptive personality, capable of using his new-found 
liberties. — Louis Bertrand, Revue des deux mondes, January 1, 1909. L. L. B. 

The Spiritual Unrest: The New Mission of the Doctor. — Two great 
avenues of new activity are opening to the medical profession ; the first from 
the growing conviction that most, if not all diseases are not merely individual, 
but social. At the root of the great destroyers, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
children's diseases, in no small measure lie malnutrition, hunger, wretched 
housing conditions, dirty streets, i. e., poverty, and social neglect ; the second, 
from the conviction that man is not only a physical and material animal, but 
that he is a thinking animal also, that the mind has a vital influence over the 
body. The Out-Patient Department of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
is a social-service department, whose aim is to reach beyond the hospital and 
carry the work of healing men and women to the limit of thoroughness. Some 
twenty trained social workers make an effort to get a knowledge of a patient's 
habits, of his economic, domestic, and social conditions. — Ray Stannard Baker, 
American Magazine, January, 1909. F. F. 

Evolution, Economy, and the Child.— A consideration of the bearing of 
the principles of evolution and economy on the issue of one of the most vexed 
and important problems of the present day, the treatment of children, makes it 
appear that the causes, remediable and removable, which kill 150 infants out of 
1,000 in their first year, also injure the health and handicap the growth of 
many of the 850 who survive, all through their lives. They also make the time 
lost, the pain endured by the experience of motherhood a useless waste in 150 
cases out of 1,000 at the least, and the state can ill afford this waste. As evolu- 
tion tells us that, since these children are born, and it were better for the state 
to give them, during infancy and childhood, the chance of health, so economy 
indicates that the cost of exchanging so many weakly adults for useful citizens, 
would be a good investment for the state. — A. D. Edwards, Westminster Review, 
January, 1909. F. F. 

The New Campaign for Civic Betterment: Pittsburgh Survey of Social 
and Economic Conditions. — Pittsburg has held an exhibit which has presented 
a vigorous cross-section of the civic standards the community has thus far 
attained. It showed the worst barracks in the city and hundreds of other shacks 
and lodgings that must go, silhouettes of those who have died from typhoid fever 
in one year, a death calendar of the workmen killed in Allegheny county in one 
industry in one year, and, also, pictures of the huge filtration plant, charts of 
the reduction in typhoid fever, house-plans of model mill-towns, etc The result 
has been a general quickening of the civic-improvement spirit and the appoint- 
ment of a Pittsburgh Civic Improvement Commission. — Paul U. Kellogg, Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews, January, 1909. F. F. 

The Position of Woman: An Historical Retrospect. — At the time 
when nomadic life formed itself into groups, with the cementing of family ties, 
woman's place was supreme. Female influence persists as a matter of habit, 
then, until the conditions of life change from peaceful to warlike, and, greater 
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activity being necessary, the male influence becomes preponderant. Not only 
were women the first social organizers, but the constructive element in the 
community also, and only when driven out by man's unemployed energy, did 
they resign their pre-eminence. Among the Hebrews, women as a body achieved 
the respect and admiration of men, so that laws concerning them were not 
harsh, .... their influence was wide, their capacity noteworthy, and their in- 
dustrious, religious, moral, and home life admirable. In Greek times, women 
were free and contented, and exerted an influence over man that spurred him 
to great deeds. — Consuelo Marlborough, North American Review, January, 1909. 

F. F. 

The School and the Family. — Civilization may persist and progress with- 
out the family, but human and pre-human societies have been so completely based 
on it that no man can foresee the results of its destruction. Mankind will last 
only so long as children are born and cared for ; our reasoned efforts should at 
present be directed to its support and toward adjusting to it, our newer 
adventures. The disintegration of the family and the decline in the birth-rate 
are due to many causes, but principally to two — the city and the school. There- 
fore it is proposed that the teacher should be the family and so far as may be 
that the scholar should be the family, in homes in the country where parents 
and children should do what they can for themselves and for the neighborhood. 
A school of this kind would be supported mainly by the work of those whom 
it served ; with the income derived from some productive concern added thereto. 
Children would always be the chief charm in a home and school such as this. — 
J. McK. Cattell, Popular Science Monthly, January, 1909. F. F. 

American Democracy and Corporate Reform. — As a principle of govern- 
ment the rule of the majority is merely a right to act within established limits, 
to control the machinery of government designed to secure the freedom and 
equality of the individual. This freedom is in danger of destruction by the 
public attitude toward corporations. Popular rule is an incident, not the 
whole doctrine of democracy. We must solve our problems within its limita- 
tions. Society at large can never acquire the right though it may exercise the 
power to establish any degree of paternalism, socialism, or communism. There 
is a demand for more distinctive law, but we must find a way to reform without 
destroying. Increase of federal power is opposed to the spirit of our institutions. 
Before increasing that power let us see whether we have not come upon this 
evil by departing from the true conception of democracy. The corporation itself 
is government-made. It is an advantage to the incorporated individual, a dis- 
advantage to the unincorporated. Out of this situation the existing evils have 
arisen. We must return to the conception of a corporation, as a special privi- 
lege that must be carefully limited and made subservient to the common good. 
This should be done by state laws. — Robert R. Reed, Atlantic, January, 1909. 

J. T. H. 

The Value of the Poor Law. — This is socialistic legislation that has stood 
the test of three centuries. It arose out of the break-down of the power of the 
nobles and the consequent filling of England with bands of cast-off retainers who 
became beggars. An act for the relief of the poor was passed in 1397 and the 
work of providing for dependents was begun, having in view to offer to those 
who could not support themselves an alternative between starvation and crime. 
But the treatment of "rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars" was not easy. The 
workhouse test was used and whippings for the incorrigible. The appeal of the 
socialists to the poor-laws, as substantiating their teachings, neglects this feature 
of compulsion. The poor-law serves to render indiscriminate almsgiving in- 
excusable. By it destitution can be defined and tested. It should be so conducted 
as to encourage independence. — Harold Cox, Fortnightly Review, January, 1909. 

J. T. H. 

The Causes of Poverty. — "The new view of poverty is that it is not 
only not desirable and not inevitable, but is actually unnatural and intolerable 
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and has no legitimate place in our diagram of social conditions." Therefore 
there is increasing interest in the causes of poverty. The social cost of the graces 
of generosity and sympathy is too great if they can be had only by maintaining 
a poverty class. The custom of assigning principal and subsidiary causes of 
poverty has been proved unscientific. This custom, however, has undergone 
certain changes and has been the occasion of much valuable discussion. The 
"causes" now assigned are decreasingly individual, increasingly social. About 
one-third of all the deaths that leave women with children to support are due 
to tuberculosis, a disease often left to the family by the dying father. It is a 
preventable condition. Premature employment results in stunted maturity and 
poverty in old age. This too is preventable. The normal states of dependence — 
childhood and old age — are being increased at the expense of the working 
period. This adverse condition calls for remedy by increased wages or other- 
wise. Study of the cause of poverty at this stage of our knowledge should 
consist of investigations into the prevalence of adverse conditions. — Lilian 
Brandt, Political Science Quarterly, January, 1909. J. T. H. 



